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at Woolwich, in December 1865. The common view of
war as destroyer of arts and enemy of morality, the easy
acceptance of the doctrine that peace is an unqualified
blessing, the obvious evils of battle and rapine and the
waste of resources and life throughout so many ages, have
blinded less clear-sighted and less widely-experienced
thinkers to another side of the teaching of history, which
Mr. Ruskin dwelt upon with unexpected emphasis. He
showed that in Greece and Rome and in the Middle Ages,
war had brought out the highest human faculties, and in
doing so had stimulated the arts. This was not the case,
he said, in civil wars, such as that waging in America ;
though perhaps we may now see that even there the great war
did eventually develop national virtues and powers hardly
known before. But he showed that, as Bacon said, " No
Body can be healthful without Exercise^ neither Naturall
Body, nor Politique: and certainly, to a Kingdom or
Estate, a lust and Honourable Warre, is the true Exercise"
As little John Ruskin had written in 1828, " 'Tis vice, not
war, that is the curse of man": but the aim of public
morality was to limit war to "just and honourable"
occasions, and to confine it to those on either side who
had a direct interest in it, and could wage it in a just and
honourable manner.

It is curious that Ruskin the Goth, who had begun by
attacking the " Greek " tradition in art, should now be of
all men the most complete exponent of the Greek spirit
in policy. They had permitted only their freemen, their
gentlemen, to fight; their public morality called a slave
a slave, but did not expect him, or allow him, to share in
the terrible, fascinating game. And Mr. Ruskin showed
how that policy was rewarded. But modern war, horrible,he Royal Military Academy
